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The Hand Phrenologically Considered. 


By Jessie ALLEN Fow.er. 


The hand of man, like the ap- 
pendages to the trunks of animals, has 
a certain definite relation with his 
whole organization. As Sir C. Bell 
observes, “The possession of an in- 
strument like the hand implies that 
there must be a great part of the or- 
ganization which. strictly belongs to 
it concealed. . The hand is not a thing 
appended, or put on to the body like 
an additional movement in a watch; 
‘but a thousand intricate relations 
‘must, be established throughout the 
whole frame in connection with it.” 

The form of the hand, like that of 
‘the entire body, is materially influ- 
enced by age, sex. and race; and it is 
‘not less affected by the particular kind 
of organism, the mental disposition, 
and the temperament of the individ- 
ual. aes eels ‘ 

‘| AGe:—During infancy dnd. child- 
hood the fiand retains, toa certain ex- 
tent, the same characte?, the-hand 6f 

_the child being soft ‘and’ thitk, ‘with 

‘a broad palm and short rudimeritary 
fingers. With the period of puberty 


‘love of quiet tural occupation. 


-agricultural pursuits.” 


it attains its perfect development, and 
acquires characters which it preserves 
throughout manhood. As old -age 
creeps on,- the hand loses its softness 
and pliancy; it becomes hard and in- 
sensible, and its vigor, like that’ of 
the mind, may be said to ‘be gone. 
Politics, - science, literature,—what- 
ever active intellectual pursuit the 
‘mind formerly delighted in, com- 
mences at this period of life‘to lose its 
former charm, to ‘be succeeded’ by. a 
In 
the language of D’Arpentigny, “It is 
when our stiffened hands’ become, as 


it were, ossified* and nearly’ insensi- 
-blé, and° afford a faithful image of 
‘our impoverished intelligence, that we 


are the most riled by this mania for 

- Sex +The sexes differ as much in 
the form of their’ hands as they’ do:in 
the figuré of the skeleton; and in the 


“general hhabit ‘aid conformation of the 
“héad’ atid éntire body. As:Carus ob- 
“serves, “He must be but a superficial 
“Observer Of mankind who could ‘not 
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at once recognize the sex from a sim- 
ple inspection of the hand. The hand 
of woman is smaller, more delicate, 
and much more finely articulated than 
that of man; it has a softer palm, and 
joints which are but slightly promi- 
nent. The hand of man, on the con- 
trary, is large, firm and broad, is fur- 
nished with strong projecting joints, 
and a hard, wide palm, together with 
a large thumb, with a strong convex 
ball or root.” Here, again, we find 
the physical structure in harmony 
with the mental disposition,—the 
firm, strong, broad hand of man being 
indicative of his active, energetic, 
reasoning mind; and the soft, nar- 
row, delicate hand of woman symboli- 
cal of her sensitive, yielding, contem- 
plative character. 

Race:—It would appear that in the 
American and Mongolian races the 
hand is characterized by a preponder- 
ance of the motive element over the 
sensitive, the member being large and 
eoarse, with the bones, muscles and 
joints strongly developed. As re- 
gards the dark-colored races, we 
know that they differ somewhat from 
the white in the texture of their skin; 
it is coarser in its structure, provided 
with a large number of sebaceous 
glands, and covered by a thick layer 
of cuticle, so that the sentient termi- 
nations of the nerves being less ex- 
posed, its general sensibility must be 
considerably less than that of the skin 
of white people. 

But the hand not only affords us 
characteristics by which the age and 
sex may be determined, it is likewise 
an index of the general habit of body, 
of the kind of temperament, and of 
the mental tendency and disposition. 
THE TEXTURE OF THE HAND AS AN IN- 

DEX OF CHARACTER. 

We observe the structure of the 
skin,—whether it be fine or coarse, 
whether it be hard and unyielding or 
soft and elastic. We note the quan- 


tity of fat and of cellular tissue, and 
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this enables us to form a judgment re- 
specting the degree of texture; and 
we have already proved that a man of 
soft, lax habit, with an abundance of 
cellular and fatty tissues, differs in 
mental tendency and disposition from 
one of firm, tense fiber, in whom the 
bones, muscles and articulations are 
strong and prominent. Thus a soft, 
thick, fat and chubby hand denotes 
little energy of character, and a soft, 
yielding, inactive disposition; while, 
on the contrary, a thin, firm, bony or 
muscular hand indicates a rough, ac- 
tive, energetic nature. With respect to 
the texture of the skin—a hand pos- 
sessing a delicate and highly sensitive 
skin is accompanied by a similar struc- 
ture of the tegumentary envelope of 
the entire body, and is always associ- 
ated with an excitable organization, 
with a highly sensitive, mobile disposi- 
tion. 

As we have said, the hand partakes 
of the nature of the whole body. 
When the latter is gracefully and - 
symmetrically formed, with its several 
parts in nice adaptation and co-ordi- 
nation, the former shares its perfec- 
tion and is constructed after the same 
general plan; and we accordingly find 
that a powerful, athletic individual is 
furnished with a large hand, with its 
joints or articulations strong and 
prominent; and a delicate, sensitive 
person, with a small, narrow hand, 
with its joints small and but slightly 
prominent. 

TEMPERAMENT AS EXPRESSED IN THE 
HAND. 

In order correctly to determine the 
more particular signs of the mental 
disposition which may be drawn from 
an examination of the hand, we must 
first take into consideration the spe- 
cial physiological functions of the or- 
gan. On the one hand, it is the most 
delicate instrument of feeling—the 
organ of touch, by means of which 
we judge of so many properties of 
bodies; on the other hand, the finest 
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and most skillful instrument of mo- 
tion and prehension ; and it may like- 
wise be regarded as the organ of art. 

A hand that is rather below the 
average size, and of which the skin is 
soft and delicate, the fingers long, 
and provided with numerous cuticu- 
lar ridges, the bony portion but 
slightly developed, and the joints not 
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rather objective in its action than sub- 
jective, operating powerfully upon the 
external world, whether by arms, 
agriculture, or the mechanical arts. 
The plump, soft, round hand, that is 
well filled out, but having short fin- 
gers, pliable flesh, and a framework 
well covered with fat, indicates a 
mind that is governed by feeling and 





MASCULINE AND FEMININE HAND. 


prominent, is admirably adapted for 
an organ of sensation, but by no 
means suited for an instrument of 
motion, and denotes a mind mobile, 
imaginative, and inclined to abstrac- 
tion—a mind employed chiefly on 
subjective phenomena. While a hand 
that is rather above the average in 
size, together with a massive bony 
framework, strong muscles and’ ten- 
dons, and large joints, indicates a 
powerful instrument of prehension,— 
a hand in which sensation is sacrificed 
to motion, and denotes a mind that is 


Photo by Rockwood. 


emotion rather than the mechanical 
arts, energy or executiveness. 

Thus, by tracing the normal devel- 
opment and the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the hand, we have obtained 
three definite types of formation 
founded upon anatomical and physi- 
ological characters, and correspond- 
ing to the temperaments, namely :— 
The Psychical, Small or Slender 
Hand, which* indicates the Mental 
Temperament; the Sensitive, or Short 
and Fleshy Hand, indicating the Vital 
Temperament; and the Mechanical, 
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or Long and Bony Hand, which cor- 
responds with the Motive Tempera- 
ment. 

To more fully explain, these again 
correspond with the — law gov- 
erning the human form: that each 
part harmonizes with every other 
part, and with the whole. It follows 
that hands are subject to the same 
classification as heads and faces, and 
therefore we have the Long Bony 
Hand; the Short, Fleshy Hand; and 
the Small, Slender Hand. 

THE MOTIVE, MECHANICAL, OR LONG 
HAND. 

This hand is above the mean size, 
with fingers of an average length, 
strong, thick and bony, with a square 
tip and prominent joints; the palm is 
of average size, hollow, and tolerably 
firm; while the thumb is large, with 
the muscular root strongly devel- 
oped. This form of hand cannot ex- 
ist without a strong, massive develop- 
ment of the bony and muscular sys- 
tem. It is essentially the hand of 
man, as the Sensitive is that of wom- 
an. Hence, in the feminine sex it in- 
dicates a masculine energy of charac- 
ter, as is seen in the hardy peasants of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. In both 
sexes it denotes a preponderance of 
the masculine or scientific mind, over 
the imaginative faculties. Hence it 
loves form and arrangement, pos- 
sesses a strong instinctive feeling for 
right and authority, and a profound 
respect for established forms; prefers 
an aristocracy to a democracy, and the 
known to the unknown; takes a de- 
light in organizing, in classifying, in 
systematizing, in subjecting thought 
to opinion, and man to his fellow-man. 
Devoid of originality, and with but 
little imagination, it moves only in the 
old beaten path, and its belief is lim- 
ited to that which it is capable of com- 
prehending. 

The Long Hand betokens a pre- 
dominance of the osseous and muscu- 
lar system, with its oblong face and 
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tall stature, and indicates the physi- 
cal and mental traits attributed to this 
Temperament. Julius Cesar, Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Brougham, Andrew 
Jackson, Patrick Henry, Abraham 
Lincoln, and President Roosevelt as 
a young man, are examples of this 


The Long Hand is the hand of Ac- 
tion and Power, and possesses a tena- 
cious grasp; is adapted to work, and 
shows a love of it, and is distin- 
guished for strength rather than for 
delicacy. It knows how to strike hard 
blows; is not afraid of getting hurt, 
and is not sensitive about hurting oth- 
ers if necessary. It can love and hate 
in a strong and positive manner, but 
it has no half and half way about it. 
It would rather wield the sword than 
the pen, as the former calls for 
strength and the latter does not, and 
if it is found among the finer arts it 
expresses strength rather than deli- 
cacy. 

THE VITAL OR SENSITIVE HAND. 

This hand is rather below than 
above the average size. The palm is 
soft and narrow, the fingers thin and 
delicate, with the extremity plump, 
rounded and cushiony, the thumb thin 
and small, the skin fine.and very vas- 
cular, and the nails narrow and semi- 
transparent.- This type of hand may 
be looked upon as essentially femi- 
nine. It denotes a highly sensitive 
frame, and a delicately organized ner- 
vous system. The nervous ramifica- 
tions distributed to the surface of the 
body being covered only by a thin 
layer of cuticle or scarf-skin, are 
easily excited by impressions from 
without, and as readily transmit their 
excitement to the central organs, thus 
occasioning a prompt and vivid flow 
of ideas. 

The Vital, or Sensitive Hand, is 
plump, round and chubby, and forms 
a fine contrast to the Motive, Mechan- 
ical, or Long Hand. It is recognized 
by its fullness and breadth rather than 
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length. The palm is round, soft, and 
bright colored; the fingers plump and 
tapering; the veins, arteries and ten- 
dons invisible, and the whole is thick 
and heavy. 

This hand, like the long hand, cor- 
responds with the other features of 
the body to which it is attached, name- 
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ease and sedentary work rather than 
conflict and hardship, and goes along 
in a persistent way rather than seeks 
an aggressive path. 

We find that Macaulay, Irving, 
Wirt and Browning illustrate ‘this 
kind of a hand. It is the hand that is 
more inclined to hold the pen than the 


THE MOTIVE, OR MECHANICAL HAND. 


ly, the round face, the full abdomen, 
the plump, tapering limbs, and the 
rosy complexion. Its grasp is soft, 
warm and hearty, but it does not mean 
as much as the grasp of the long 
hand. It is lavish with caresses, dem- 
onstrative in friendship, and prefers 
play rather than hard work. It loves 


sword, and may write with compara- 
tive fluency and brilliancy, but its 
style will not have so much force, 
vigor, wit, piquancy or originality as 
that of the Motive or Long Hand. 
THE MENTAL, OR PSYCHICAL HAND. 
The Psychical Hand is at once the 
most beautiful and the most rare. 
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Compared with the stature it is small 
and delicate; the fingers are thin, 
without articular prominence, and 
long and tapering; the palm is of 
average dimensions, the thumb well 
formed and of moderate size. Per- 
sons with such a hand are led by 
ideality ; soul is for them everything ; 

eat interests alone move them; in re- 
igion and politics they are tolerant. 
In literature, Milton, Klopstock and 
Goethe are their representatives. Lov- 
ing the ideal and the sublime, they 
oppose to the school of Voltaire and 
Hume that of Lamartine and Cha- 
_teaubriand. Among the Greeks, 
Plato is their type. 

This form of hand is met with 
among all classes of society, but is 
rarely the prevailing one among any 
ay ae In Asia, it is most common 

India; and in Europe, in Germany. 

The Mental Hand is small and slen- 
der, and possesses a predominance of 
the nervous system. It is found 
united with a face that is conical or 
pyriform, features that are expressive, 
and a form that is graceful. Many 
poets, artists and literary persons have 
this kind of hand, such as Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Joseph C. Neal, 
Marconi, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Osgood, 
and Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

As can be easily imagined, this 
hand is not adapted to hard and la- 
borious work, but all the fine artistic 
and mechanical tools it can handle 
with great skill. Electrical Engineer- 
ing comes easy to such a hand, be- 
cause of its extraordinary touch. It 
is on account of the brain-control that 
it finds the work of the pen and the 
pencil easy to do; thus artistic, liter- 
ary, poetic, musical, and light mechan- 
ical work is appropriate to this type 
of hand. 

Its grasp is cordial for a few spe- 
cial friends, while for one it is ten- 
der and affectionate; but it has not 
the hard, crushing grasp of the Mo- 
tive or Long Hand, nor the genial 
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and expressive grasp of the Vital or 
Plump Hand. It seldom gets soiled, 
and if it does, the soil quickly rubs 
off. There is but little color in this 
hand when compared with the Vital, 
or rosy hand. 

THE SPATULATE HAND. 

A gradual transition is afforded 
from this to the Motive type by 
means of the Spatulate Hand, which 
partakes both of the Motive and Sen- 
sitive character. The Spatulate 
Hand, when fully developed, is fur- 
nished with smooth fingers, with a 
rounded, cushiony termination, and a 
large thumb. It denotes a love of 
corporeal movement, and of active oc- 
cupation,—of horses, dogs and field 
sports; it prefers the useful to the 
agreeable, and is not content with the 
merely necessary, but demands abun- 
dance. It is distinguished by an ap- 
pearance of simplicity and frankness 
of character, and likewise by its chas- 
tity. It is a native of the North, is 
more common in Scotland than in 
England, in England than in France, 
and in France than in Italy or Spain. 
Wherever it is the prevailing type, as 
in England and America, the political 
institutions are free. It is essentially 
Protestant, so that it may be truly 
said that the people of the North are 
physically Protestant, and those of 
the South Catholic. It must also be 
remarked that before the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the Protes- 
tants of France were likewise its chief 
manufacturers, for the same spirit 
that led them to embrace Protestant- 
ism impelled them to the cultivation of 
mechanical and scientific pursuits. It 
prefers size and regularity to beauty, 
opulence to luxury, and that which 
excites astonishment to that which 
pleases. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL HAND. 

Partaking of the character of the 
Motive and Psychical_type, we have 
a mixed intermediate form, termed by 
“the Philosophical 
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Hand.” This hand is somewhat 
smaller than the Motive; the fingers 
have large joints, and are somewhat 
tapering at their tip; the palm is large 
and elastic, the thumb also large, with 
its two phalanges nearly equal in 
length. Such was the hand of Locke, 
of Condillac, of Descartes, Male- 
branche, and Leibnitz. 


It denotes a 
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parts of the hand. It may be con- 
sidered as made up of the palm, the 
thumb, and the fingers. 

THE PALM. 

As regards the palm, we have to 
notice its size, thickness, and degree 
of hardness; its temperature and de- 
gree of dryness. In all the lower ani- 
mals the palm is large, thick and hard. 








THE VITAL, OR SENSITIVE HAND. 


love of absolute truth for its own 
sake, and of speculations respecting 
the nature of life and the origin of 
things. It adopts opinions only upon 
careful investigation, and reason is its 
only recognized guide. 
PARTS OF THE HAND. 

We pass on to a somewhat more 

detailed examination of the several 


Hence D’Arpentigny views the palm 
as indicative of the physical appetites 
or animal propensities, and of the de- 
gree and intensity of the mental affec- 
tions to which they give rise. 

Thus when the palm is narrow and 
thin, the temperament is feeble, the 
imagination without force, and the 
mind rather subtle than imaginative. 
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When its size and thickness are in 
harmony with the proportions of the 
thumb and fingers, sensual impres- 
sions easily excite the mind, but a 
salutary control is exercised by reason 
and imagination. When it is large 
in comparison with the fingers, sen- 
suality and egotism predominate. 
And lastly, when it is large, thick and 
hard, the animal faculties preponder- 
ate over reason, and the passions, un- 
refined by imagination, have full and 
uncontrolled sway. A moist, warm, 
rosy palm denotes health, youth, deli- 
cate sensibility, and energy of the 
vegetative functions. 
THE THUMB. 

The thumb deserves particular no- 
tice in treating of the hand. It is the 
presence of a thumb that imparts to 
the hand of the higher animals its 
character of superiority. It is the 
higher development and greater mo- 
bility of the human hand that render 
it so much more perfect than that of 
the ape. The thumb being, then, the 
characteristic element of the human 
hand,—the part last developed and 
most strongly typical of its superior- 
ity over that of the lower animals, the 
perfect formation of this part of the 
hand must be regarded as a sign of 
the character of the species being well 
marked,—of a strong, active individu- 
ality ; while the reverse obtains when 
it is small and rudimentary. 

The ball of the thumb is made up 
of strong muscles, and in it the motor 
function of the hand is, as it were, 
concentrated. It gives the expression 
of decision, perception, and the logical 
faculty, according to D’Arpentigny. 
Persons with a small thumb are ruled 
by their feelings, those with a large 
thumb by their intellect. The Motive 


hand is always furnished with a large 
thumb, and hence, probably, the ori- 
gin of the term, from domare, to 
rule (Italian), dawmen (German) ; 
power and objective force being im- 
parted by it to the hand. 
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The Romans applied the term pol- 
lex truncatus to a person who, for the 
purpose of avoiding military service, 
cut off or mutilated his thumb—hence 
our word poltroon. It was by the po- 
sition of the thumb that spectators 
determined the fate of conquered 
gladiators ; if it were raised, life was 
spared, if it were depressed, it was a 
sentence of death. In the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, it is ordained that mutila- 
tion of the thumb shall be punished 
by a fine of Twenty Shillings (or 
Five Dollars) and that of the middle 
finger by a fine of Four Shillings only. 

FINGERS. 

We next direct our attention to the 
four fingers—to their length, their 
general outline, the size of the joints, 
and the shape of the pieces of which 
the fingers are made up,—the pha- 
langes, more especially of the ter- 
minal one. 

Prominent joints evince great de- 
velopment of the bony and muscular 
structures of the hand; they indicate 
a Motive Temperament. Persons with 
such fingers are remarkable for their 
love of order and arrangement, for a 
mind prone to analysis and reasoning, 
and for actions regulated by the calm 
dictates of judgment, and not im- 
pelled by the sudden inspiration of 
enthusiasm. 

Smooth, even fingers, on the con- 
trary, with a regular outline and 
articulations but slightly prominent, 
denote that the nervous system is 
more developed than the bony and 
muscular, and that the member is en- 
dowed with fine sensibility. Such ‘an 
individual will be more or less swayed 
by imagination, will act rather from 
the impulse of the moment than from 
reason and experience, will be rather 
disposed to view things as a whole 
than to consider in detail their sev- 
eral parts,—in fact, will be furnished 
with a mind with more of imagina- 
tion and synthetical talent than of 
reason or logical ability. 
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The joints become more distinctly 
marked as age advances. “In fact,” 
says D’Arpentigny, “man becomes the 
more orderly, the less credulous, and 
the more logical in proportion as the 
articular prominences become more 
strongly defined.” 


‘ 
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THE ROUND. 
The enlarged, rounded, cushiony- 
terminated phalanx characterizes the 
sensitive fingers. It indicates a great 


‘number of the delicate papillae of 
touch, and serves to denote a sensitive 
or vital hand. 





THE MENTAL, OR PSYCHICAL HAND. 


The last phalanx, or terminal piece 
of the fingers, may terminate in either 
of three ways. It may be rounded, 
cushiony, and somewhat enlarged, as 
it were; it may be square and flat- 
tened ; or it may be delicate, tapering 
and conical. 


THE SQUARE. 
The square terminal phalanx mostly 
accompanies the motive form of hand 
and goes with the Motive Tempera- 
ment. 
.. THE TAPERING. 
The tapering or conical extremity 
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indicates the psychical hand, and gen- 
erally accompanies the Mental Tem- 


ent. 

It is a remarkable fact that among all 
nations the figures of saints, angels, 
and divinities should have been invari- 
ably figured with delicate, tapering 
fingers. The hands of witches, dem- 
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nails. Thus the nails are sometimes 


long and narrow, as in the psychical 
hand, or the Mental Temperament ; 
sometimes short and broad, as seen in 
the sensitive hand or the Vital Tem- 
perament; and sometimes square and 
strong, as in the Motive Tempera- 
ment. 


Or they may be brittle or 





A WELL BALANCED HAND. 


ons, and sorcerers have likewise been 
delineated with elongated fingers; but 
they are rough, thin and bony, and 
armed with long nails or claws, like 
the toes of the lower animals. ; 


NAILS. 


Just as there are different kinds of 
fingers, so there are different kinds of 


thickened, or otherwise diseased. In 
consumptive people they become 
curved, or somewhat claw-like. If 
the characters which they furnish be 
in accordance with those which are 
indicated by the other parts of the 
hand, they are thereby doubly con- 
firmed; if the two differ, they natu- 
rally render each other less positive. 


ot ut 
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In the Public Eye. 
SIR W.E.GOSCHEN, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO BERLIN, 


By D. T. Exttiort, Lonpon. 


We present the photograph of Sir 
W. E: Goschen to our readers as one 
representing the ideal diplomatist ; 
who possesses all those innate quali- 
ties in a large degree which are pre- 
eminently essential in one represent- 
ing the important interests of a great 
empire in a forcing country, and who 
is the mouthpiece of the home gov- 
ernment. 





SIR W. E, GOSCHEN. 


What are these essential qualities? 
They may be enumerated under three 
heads, First: A cool, comprehensive 
intellect which nicely balances and ju- 
diciously solves any complicated phase 
of imperial interest that requires de- 
ductive reasoning power and a steady, 
reliable judgment. Secondly: A tact- 
ful, observant mind capable of weigh- 


ing the pros and cons of a matter be- 
fore expressing an opinion, and a per- 
ception that will correctly distinguish 
what is just, lawful and of paramount 
importance to the Government he 
serves. This can only be accom- 
plished by careful attention to details 
and critical acumen rightly exercised. 
Thirdly: A strong individuality that 
expresses self-reliance, circumspec- 
tion and integrity, and is the result of 
a predominance of the positive factors 
in the human mind. 

In any position of importance and 
responsibility, a negative type of mind 
is always a failure, and such a man 


-will be deficient in the superior, pos- 


terior portion of the head, where the 
faculties of Firmness, Self-esteem and 
Conscientiousness are located. In the 
photo before us we notice length and 
breadth in the anterior region of the 
head, representing a capacious intel- 
lect, a sound, practical judgment and 
an extensive mental outlook; there is 
also height and breadth of head above 
the parietal eminences, indicating 
strength of character and a large de- 
gree of the positive qualities. 

Men of this type are not easily 
swayed by emotion, nor by external 
influences, nor are they hurried or 
vacillating in the discharge of their 
duties. ge W. E. Goschen is a very 
level-headed type of man; in a large 
degree, he is very discreet and cau- 
tious and will pursue the even tenor 
of his way in a plodding spirit, with- 
out showing an undue degree of as- 
sertiveness. 

He is a decidedly safe man, with 
much foresight and mental penetra- 
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tion ; he does not rashly speculate, nor 
is he liable to take extreme views of 
any matter or to act in an erratic 
spirit. 

He does not too readily change his 
opinions, nor will it be easy to frus- 
trate his plans, for these are always 
tactfully and carefully arranged, and 
display order and attention to minutia. 
In disposition he will be very genial 
and affable, making friends readily 
and adapting himself to circumstances 
with comparative ease. 

He is more benign than conten- 
tious; his fine sense of duty, justice 
and chivalry will win him many ad- 
mirers. He is never verbose in ex- 
pressing his thoughts, yet, in relat- 
ing reminiscences, he always will be 


interesting and will display a keen 


sense of humor. 

He can accomplish a maximum 
amount of work with a minimum of 
friction, and will manifest a cool cour- 
age in times of emergency. His solid 
character, intellectual acuteness, 
agreeableness and tactful spirit, pe- 
culiarly adapt him for the onerous du- 
ties he will have to discharge. 

Sir William Edward Goschen, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Vienna, has been 
appointed to Berlin, in place of Sir 
Frank Lascelles, who is retiring, un- 
der the age-limit, after fifty years’ 
diplomatic service. Sir Edward, who 
is the youngest son of the late W. H. 
Goschen, of Roehampton, has worked 
for his country in Paris, Madrid, Rio 
Janeiro, and Buenos Ayres; also in 
Constantinople, Belgrade, Copen- 
hagen, and Vienna. He was edu- 
cated at Rugby and Oxford, and en- 
tered the diplomatic service forty 
years ago. In Vienna, Sir Edward 
has been very successful, and as he is 
persona grata with Kaiser Willhelm, 
it is likely that his sphere of useful- 
ness will not be diminished by the new 
appointment. which will take effect 
about the end of the year. 
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DR. JAMES H. KELLOGG, OF 
BATTLE CREEK, THE DEAN 
OF HYGIENE. 

By J. A. Fow.er. 

That Dr. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
has succeeded in making work a di- 
vine art and a scientific fact, is no 
sinecure. It has been truly said that 


business is the chief concern of hu- 
manity. 


Certainly Dr. Kellogg and 





Dr. Muldoon believe in work and in 
exercise, and, what is more, they suc- 
ceed in making other people believe in 
them, too. 

It is all very well to know that a 
thing is true, and good for something, 
and beneficial to everyone, but the art 
is in making others think you are 
right. This is what Dr. Kellogg has 
done at Battle Creek, namely, made 
people believe in him and his methods. 

He has just the combination of. fac- 
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ulties to engage in a business of 
making people well, and he has made 
it everyone else’s business who has 
visited him. 

He has the height of head to in- 
spire the confidence of others in his 
methods, and he knows that in order 
to make people forget their ills and 
recover their health, he must give 
them something to do. He also knows 
that exercise is the key-note of life, 
and he makes a business of teaching 
his patients one kind of exercise or 
another. 

He is a remarkable man, and great 
in his individualisms. In his case, a 


large and active brain rests on shoul-° 


ders that are apparently able to carry 
it. He is of medium stature and gen- 
erates vitality quickly. The philoso- 
phy that he has worked out for other 
people he has absorbed and applied to 
himself (except that he works too 
hard), and consequently, he is well 
built; no man can expect others to 
accept his theories if he does not, to a 
certain extent, live them himself, and 
many men fail because they are not 
willing to take their own medicine, or 
practice what they preach. 

He has a well developed head, an- 
teriorly, superiorly, posteriorly, and 
laterally, and such a head cannot live, 
think, reason, compare and analyze 
things or people without riding some 
hobby fast and strong, whether he is 
“the Cardinal of Crankdom,” as he 
has been called, or not. 

He has set the world to thinking on 
Hygiene, as Hippocrates did years 
ago, and he may be said to be as great 
in his way as Alexander or Napoleon 
were in theirs. Any man who gives 
the world ideas is the man whom the 
world most wants and admires. 

In temperament, he is about equally 
balanced, for the Mental and Ner- 
vous elements show in his high and 
well developed forehead and his 
height of head above the ears; his 
Motive, Mechanical, and Bodily con- 
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ditions are clearly seen in his execu- 
tive nose, his breadth of chest, and 
his well developed muscles and frame- 
work; while his Vital, Nutritive and 
Absorbing powers present themselves 
in the rotundity of his features, the 
expression of geniality and sympathy 
in his eyes, and the extent of his so- 
cial faculties. 

Though by his intellect he has 
planned out his vast enterprise, built 
up his magnificent buildings, and 
united so many departments under his 
roof, yet it is the strength of his moral 
brain (that portion above the imag- 
inary line passing around the center 
of his forehead), that is the seat of 
his power, the crus upon which he 
principally rests. 

His large Human Nature and 
Benevolence were his first stock in 
trade, and through them he has 
learned to cast the veil of human 
weakness one side and entered into 
the personal citadel of thousands of 
men and women who could not have 
righted themselves without his aid. 
No doubt he is worshipped by those 
who have been benefited by his skill 
and knowledge of human ills. 

He is firm, yet kind, and can it be 
wondered at that he is sometimes dog- 
matic, despotic, persistent and self- 
opinionated in carrying out his pur- 
poses, his aims, and his creeds? 

Although all men have their limi- 
tations, ‘his seem wonderfully con- 
cealed and out of sight; while his 
capabilities, talents and excellencies 
show to good purpose. 

His Language is one of the power- 
ful elements of his mind and charac- 
ter, and through it he is able to reach 
thousands upon thousands whom he 
has never seen, and the ten thousand, 
or more, persons who yearly pass 
through his portal are instructed by 
his teachings and oral talks. 

His indomitable energy, too, is what 
keeps his dynamos going, whether 
they be of an intellectual, spiritual, 
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ethical, or material character. 

That he is a man of initiative no 
one will deny, and that he has en- 
deavored to build upon some sure 
foundation every one will admit who 
has examined his work. This gives 
exercise to his remarkable construc- 
tive ability, his large Order, Calcula- 
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It is his nature to hit straight from 
the shoulder, and it is not surprising 
that in striking out boldly he should 
knock down some people holding op- 
posite views from his, in his power- 
ful and restless ambition to educate 
the masses. And, really, the greatest 
thing, after all, and the test of a man’s 
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BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 


tion and Causality; each in its turn 
ms its quota to his success, while 

is large Comparison is second in im- 
portance only to his Human Nature 
in giving him keen mental criticism, 
logical ability, and discrimination of 
the first quality. 


power in good works, is whether he 
will live in the hearts and minds of 
people after he has ceased to speak, 
act or write. 

We venture to predict that Dr. Kel- 
logg will never die, for his work will 
follow him for ever and for aye. 
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Biophilism. 


By Cartes Jos1an Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


THE THING, THE IDEA AND THE FACT. 

That to which the individual— 
whether higher or lower—may attend, 
through attraction or through pur- 
pose, may be a thing, an idea, or a 
fact—as I have called it, for the sake 
of naming it off from the thing and 
the idea. That the lower animal may 
attend to the thing no one questions. 
The workman drops his pipe. His 
dog picks it up and returns it to him. 
The dog saw it, and knew what it 
was, where it lay, as well as did the 
master when he received it. But is 
the lower creature capable of forming 
an idea—a distinct act of the imagina- 
tion, working reproductively? I once 
owned a dog who had seventeen dis- 
tinct tricks—each of which I had 
taught him myself. Could he have 
acquired these tricks had he had no 
power of ideation? Without that 
power could I have learned the type- 
writer? But in becoming able to do 
things, and in acquiring tricks, there 
is more or less of the activity of 
imagination in construction. True. 
But constructive imagination involves 
reproductive imagination. A consider- 
ation of that will come later. The 
lower animal attending to the thing 
and to the idea as man does, is the 
same thing true with regard to the 
fact? What do I mean by a fact? A 
result of the geen of uae ot 
to: er, or the putting to er, O 
a with things or with ideas, of 
ideas with ideas or with things. Take 
an old-fashioned tube-and-cap gun, 
ready for discharging. Like every 
other thing, it is composed of things— 
the barrel, the in the hole in 
the barrel, the cap, hammer. You 
aim, to the carrying out of an idea. 





You touch the trigger. The hammer 
goes down. The discharge is the fact. 
And it existed in idea before it came 
as a thing. ~ 

The fact, as I am using the word, is 
a matter subjective, or ideal, rather 
than objective or sensible. I have said 
in a former article that the idea is pre- 
ceded by the thing, and not the thing - 
by the idea. I was then referring to 
an idea of a thing already existing, 
not to come or to be brought into ex- 
istence, as a result of the action of 
thing upon thing, or of things upon 
things. A fact may be called an idea, 
if any one sees fit. But that would be 
confusing. I have an idea of my 
pocket knife. The knife is in my 
pocket. I close my eyes. I see that 
idea. Then I have an idea of a pear. 
I appreciate that if I had the knife in 
my right hand and the fruit in the 
left, I could nare the latter with the 
former. That is a fact. The fruit 
from a favorite tree is disappearing. 
Who has been taking it? You find a 
footprint in clay under a limb whica 
has been stripped. You are aston- 
ished. You have not been there be- 
fore. But the orint was surely made 
by the sole of one of your shoes. Then 
you laugh. You remember. You 
gave a pair of your old shoes to a 
worthless character of the commun- 
ity. He has been repaying your kind- 
ness. It may prove later that you 
were mistaken. But the suspicion is 
now a fact in your mind. had a 
friend who was an inventor. There 
was a corner in which he threw his 
junk. Every once in a while he would 
fish out of that corner something “like 
nothing in the heavens above, in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under 
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the earth,” and show it to me with a 
laugh, saying: “One of my dreams 
which didn’t materialize!” But the 
dream had been a fact to him, up to 
the point at which it was evident that 
it would not “work.” 

A fact is a fact in the mind in which 
it resides, or to which it has come, in- 
dependently of its truth or feasibility. 
How many men and women are con- 
trolled by supposition or suspicion! 
This may come of what we are our- 
selves, of observation, of pleasant or 
unpleasant experience. I well remem- 
ber a man who was constantly being 
“beaten” out of his money. This 
came of his being incapable of believ- 
ing that any one would misrepresent 
the facts in any case or not keep his 
word. I know another man who never 
trusts any one, of whom it might be 
said that he cried before he was a 
week old in the fear that his mother 
had some design on his bib when she 
was drawing him to her for suckling. 
To the first of these men it was a fact 
—though such was not the case—that 
all men were honest, to the latter— 
though such is not the case—that all 
men are scoundrels. The same results 
may be reached through observation. 
Take the men of the old South. They 
had all. the virtues of the dominant 
class. The word of one of them was 
his bond, for instance. Even a gam- 
bling debt—or, possibly, chiefly such 
a debt—he would honor if it took his 
last niggah. Suppose one to have 
been reared in that region, “befoah 
the wah.” He would feel that all men 
have respect for their obligations. Or 
take the old West. There were men 
there as well as in the old South. 
There was not one of them into whose 
hands a father might not have placed 
his daughter with as much confidence 
that she would cross the continent 
safely as if he were with her. The 
one having her in charge would have 
shot any* one—himself included— 
rather than that a hair of her head 
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should. be injured. One knowing 
those men, and no others, would have 
said that all men are honorable. It 
would have been a fact to him. There 
were certainly men in those regions in 
those days. Though the Westerners 
were rougher than the Southerners, 
they were essentially the same. I have 
used the latter to illustrate that one 
dwelling among men of integrity will 
hold it to be a fact that all men are 
honest, the former to show that he 
who is surrounded by men of honor 
will presume that all are honorable; 
but the Southerner was not more hon- 
est than the Westerner, the Western- 
er not more honorable than the South- 
erner. We must not forget, also, that 
the conception of fact depends upon 
experience. “The burnt child is afraid 
of the fire.” The French convey the 
same idea better: “The scalded cat is 
afraid of cold water.” Some years 
ago I heard with grief that an old 
acquaintance had fallen dead from 
heart trouble, on an elevated train, at 
Fourteenth street, but not without 
consolation. A broken home. After 
that more faith in the street-walker 
than in others of her sex. Then in- 
temperance. Then—the end. This 
fact—to him—was the result of a too 
hasty conclusion out of his terrible ex- 
perience. He arrived by a crosscut, 
as did the psalmist, who cries: “I said, 
in my haste, All men are liars!” 

Was not that—barring the regret— 
the frame of mind of the dog who re- 
fused to come to me, I reaching out 
my hand, sucking air through my lips, 
using all my blandishments? The 
same things, I was told, had been done 
by another garmented biped. He re- 
sponded. When he was within reach 
the biped gave him a brutal kick in 
the groin. Can it be wondered that 
to him the fact was that “all men are 
liars,” and otherwise untrustworthy? 
There can be no doubt that the lower 
animal arrives at its conclusions with 
regard to other beings in accordance 
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with its nature, or, in many instances, 
has them without arriving at them, 
which is quite as true in the regard of 
the higher animal. The four-footed 
fox takes all others to be either foxes 
or fools, and so legitimate prey. The 
dog is all love, and he takes others to 
be the same till he finds out differently, 
as he is soon sure to do, as he asso- 
ciates with man more naturally than 
he does with his own kind—being dis- 
tinctive among creatures in this re- 
gard. And as does man, so does the 
lower animal estimate all by those 
with whom he associates. The cat out 
of the home where kindness reigns 
will bunch its back and blink at you 
as you stroke it, but the cat of 
the commons will make for a tree 
as you reach your hand towards it. 
That the lower animal learns what 
man is through experience with him, 
I might illustrate in many ways. The 
prairie chickens do not avoid the set- 
tlers when the settlers first come. But 
it is not long before this avoidance 
takes place, and in a way, and in a 
degree, which is very interesting to 
the animal psychologist. I shall never 
forget my first days on the prairies in 
what, more than thirty years ago, was 
called the new Southwest. Every- 
thing was indeed new, not only to me, 
but in essential reality. To get this 
newness in all of its perfectness, I 
was on a ranch for a time immediately 
after my arrival. I had not yet come 
to have a very deep respect for the 
lower sentient embodiments of life. I 
wanted to kill as many things as possi- 
ble. I had a gun to that end. I was 
asked how far it would carry. I gave 
the information. I was told to come 
and take a try for a prairie chicken. 
I followed. I was led to an edge of a 
field which was sowing in wheat. At 
the opposite edge could be seen feed- 
ing flocks of the chickens. I blazed 
away. I got one. But I did not get 
another. They did not cease feeding 
on the wheat which had been sown. 
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But they moved to a point along the 
edge, beyond my range. As I brought 
that point within reach, they moved to 
another. I could not, for a time, be- 
lieve that they were so wise as to be 
able to calculate how far the load 
from a gun would carry. But their 
changing their positions as I changed 
mine for an hour or more convinced 
me that such was the case. And this 
conviction was’ fortified by the ranch- 
man’s telling me that I would not have 
gotten the one which fell under my 
pulling trigger had they known that a 
gun of longer range had arrived. 

It may be thought that I would have 
better used some other word than 
fact as representing whatever comes 
into the mind from the relations of 
things and ideas—such as inference. 
But I would cover the meanings of 
other words, as well, such as suspicion, 
imagination, in one of its restricted 
meanings, and conclusion. The objec- 
tor may ask: Is not one often mis- 
taken as to the meaning of the rela- 
tions of things and ideas? Surely. 
But is not a mistake a fact to the one 
in whose mind it arises, though not 
knowing “all the facts in the case,” all 
the things, all the ideas, all of their 
relations? A mistake as a fact has 
been known to-act as a desirable pre- 
ventive. An acquaintance has one 
covered with his revolver. There can 
be no doubt that he is about to shoot. 
You know him, and cry to him sharply 
that he is mistaken in his man. The 
point of the revolver drops. You 
have saved a life—whether it was 
worth saving or not—as it was, if on 
no other ground, for the reason that 
only the giver of life has, save in ex- 
treme cases, the right to take life. A 
mistake is as much of a fact as any 
other idea or state of the mind. It 
can reside within the range of con- 
sciousness. It-can be contemplated. 


Its results can be calculated. It can 
be employed to an end. A robust 
young fellow got out of bed one 
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morning, feeling as well as he had 
ever felt. He felt so well, in fact, 
that he concluded that he would walk 
to business, instead of taking the trol- 
ley. Some friends, expecting him to 
do so, met him severally at separate 
corners. The first said to him that he 
did not look very well. He laughed, 
and passed on. The next wanted to 
know what was the matter. He 
laughed, and swung along. The next 
remarked upon his paleness. He 
stopped at the next shop window, and 
tried to get a glimpse of himself in 
the plate-glass. After several other 
similar greetings, one stopped him, 
and would not allow him to go on till 
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he had received an exhortation to go 
home and to bed. He did so. What 
essentially different was back of what 
so disturbed him and what causes the 
crow to respect the corn which has 
been planted because of the scare, 
made of an old coat and two crossed 
sticks ?- 

It is important that we should make 
sure of our percepts and of our ideas. 
It is still more important that we 
should as nearly as possible, know our 
facts before we act. And it is cow- 
ardly for one not to accord to an- 
other, whether man or beast, what 
one holds in common with him. 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mirrer, M.D. 


“108 YEARS OF AGE.” 

The Public Press of August 31st 
contains a report of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hunt, who lives in Brooklyn, and who 
is now 108 years of age. The report 
states: 

“Up to two years ago I felt as 
young as I ever did, but these last two 
years have made me feel just a little 
older than any other two years in my 
life. I don’t know why they should, 
for I am as well as I ever was, and 
my health has been excellent always. 
As for sleeping, I continue to get up 
at 5:30 o’clock every morning, and I 
go to bed when the rest of the family 
retire, which is never before 10 
5% ae being rsons can eat _ 
sleep all right, there is nothing mu 
the matter with them.” 

When asked to what she attributes 
her good health, Mrs. Hunt replied: 

a =~ know °F it LF sag 70 
to anything — , ve 
healthy all my life. Titi one meets 
with an accident, or is ill, there is no 
reason why she should die. I don’t 
even know what a headache is like, for 





I have never been ill in my life. My 
worst attack was falling down stairs 
and breaking a leg six years ago. Of 
course that was painful, but such an 
accident would never shorten one’s 
life. So you see the only reason I 
can give for having lived so long is 
that I have never had anything that 
tended to cause death. With few ex- 
ceptions I have acted like other folks. 
Possibly these exceptions have helped 
me live a little longer, but I doubt it. 
For example, I have never worn a 
corset. I might have lived as long if 
I had, but I never could understand 
how a woman could be comfortable 
with her body in a metal vise. 

“T don’t use stimulants of any kind, 
and I don’t believe in them. I know 
that all of the accounts that you read 
in the paper of old folks say, at least, 
if they are old men, that they have 
used whiskey, and tobacco all their 
lives. Maybe they did, but it is need- 
less to say that I have never used to- 
bacco, and as for whiskey, I hate it. 
I wouldn’t touch it even as a medi- 
cine. Several years ago a man came 
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to see me and asked me a lot of 
questions about myself. I was more 
than 100 years old then, and he pre- 
tended he was much interested in me, 
and said he was going to write some- 
thing about me in the newspapers. I 
wouldn’t have talked at all, but he 
seemed such a nice young man, and 
was so anxious to talk to me that be- 
fore I knew it he had been told a lot 
of things that I remembered about 
the past. And then, what do you 
think he did? He wrote a long story 
about how I had, lived so long, be- 
cause I took a special brand of whis- 
key every day. I never told him any- 
thing of the sort, and it would have 
been a lie if I had. I was so angry 
that I wanted to do something about 
it, but I was persuaded not to, because 
it was said it would only cause more 
folks to talk about it.” 

Mrs. Hunt remembers shaking 
hands with General Lafayette, and he 
told her she had nice eyes. She said 
she can remember all about that bet- 
ter than things that took place last 


week. Mrs. Hunt admits she uses 
coffee. She was the oldest of four 
children. With the exception of a 


sister, who lived to be go years old, 
- they died young. Neither her father 
nor mother lived to be three score and 
ten. 

We shall try to get a full statement 
from her family, if we can, as to what 
her daily habits of eating are. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY A MENACE TO 

HEALTH. 

Correspondence from London 
shows that experiments have been 
made recently in regard to wireless 
telegraph apparatus in the Navy head- 
quarters, and that scientists say that 
a depressing effect is felt upon the 
health of the operator. It has been 
proved that X-Ray has been the cause 
of many diseases, that currents of 
electricity passing through the body in 
the form of light, have an injurious 
effect on the chemical compositions 
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that are taking place in the body. 

It has been shown that a current of 
electricity running through a body of 
pure water converts it into oxygen and 
hydrogen, that is, the water itself is 
converted into oxygen and hydro- 
gen. -If it will decompose wa- 
ter, why will it not have a tendency 
to decompose the blood, if you allow 
a current of electricity to pass through 
the tissues, etc.? 

This question should be studied 
from a medical standpoint. There is 
no doubt but what electricity, if prop- 
erly used, can be of great help in cur- 
ing disease. Sometimes too strong a 
currency of electricity passes through 
the body, in which case a partial pa- 
ralysis of the arms, legs, etc., takes 
place, but it is a remedy when used 
properly and not having the current 
too strong. 

FastTING AS CURE FOR PNEUMONIA. 

Although ninety-five years old, Jo- 
seph De Long, of No. 829 New York 
avenue, Flatbush, has gone gallantly 
through a fast of forty days and 
nights. Last evening, when a re- 
porter called upon him, he partook of © 
squab and apple dumpling, and said 
he’d live to be more than a hundred 
years old. After telling the story of 
how he beat death by “starving” him- 
self, the old man tumbled into bed and 
had a good sleep. 

“T had pneumonia,” said Mr. De 
Long. “I couldn’t eat anything, and 
decided that the best thing to do was 
to just get along for forty days with- 
out solid food, taking a little water 
and ice now and then. Thus I got my 
system clear, and—well, here I am, my 
son, feeling well, eating well and 
sleeping like a laborer. 

“To what do you ascribe your vi- 
tality?” Mr. De Long was asked. 

“Just to the keeping of the Ten 
Commandments,” he answered, as he 
walked off jauntily to his room. 

In almost all cases of acute dis- 
eases, fasting is one of the most ef- 
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fectual remedies. When the digest- 
ive organs are not in a condition to 
digest food, it is an injury to put food 
into a stomach that cannot digest it, 
and the more food that is given the 
more difficult it is to cure the trouble. 

An ATTACK ON VEGETARIANISM. 

Sir James Creighton-Browne, the 
celebrated London physician and lun- 
acy expert, delivered an address to 
the Public Health Congress Meeting 
held at Buxion, in which he made the 
following statements in regard to 
foods. 

“It cannot be denied that there are 
large classes both in Europe and 
America who habitually take more 
food than is necessary, advisable, or 
even safe. Luxury runs to proteid 
food ; meat figures too largely and too 
often in the meals of well-to-do peo- 
ple, and as for the pampered domes- 
tics in big houses, who, it is alleged, 
eat meat largely three or four times 
a day, it can only. be said that they are 
laying up wrath against the day of 
reckoning. 

“There is room for economy in cer- 
* tain directions, but much remains to 
be said before any wholesale and uni- 
versal retrenchment in the outlay of 
food can be recommended.” 

There is a great deal of truth in 
these statements, and it would be true 
if it applied to every pound of meat 
that is eaten, and there is no doubt 
but that the majority of people, espe- 
cially among servants and others who 
eat flesh three or four times a day, 
are laying up wrath against the day of 
reckoning. Dr. Creighton-Browne 
and other doctors claim that the eat- 
ing of flesh is the main foundation of 
uric acid in the blood, and causes dis- 
ease. He says: 

“Now medical men are preaching 
not merely simplicity of diet, but a 
degree of abstemiousness that would 
hitherto have been regarded as dan- 
gerous. The campaign against over- 


feeding is all very well, but we need 
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not substitute under-feeding for it, or 
rashly accept the new and startling 
standards that are prescribed for us. 

“That there is a vast amount of 
over-feeding in most civilized coun- 
tries is unquestionable. The entries in 
the West End Club weight books 
show how middle-aged men fear 
corpulency, and the anti-fat reme- 
dies show how women watch their 
waist-bands. Nevertheless, in my opin- 
ion, there is far too much adipose tis- 
sue about in certain social circles, due 
to too little work and too much carbo- 
hydrates or fats.” * 

This is undoubtedly true: if people 
would work more and use less fats 
and grease, etc., they would not have 
Oats, wheat, potatoes, 
etc., when eaten rightly, are the best 
foods to eat, to avoid adipose accumu- 
lation. 

Dr. Browne says: “Mr. Horace 
Feltcher, an American diet expert, 
declares that chewing is the secret of 
nutrition. Over-eating and wrong 
eating are, he maintains, the prime 
cause of intemperance in drinking. 
He anticipates that the next genera- 
tion may chew themselves out of in- 
sanity and crime, if they retain their 
teeth.” 

There is something more than 
laughter about this, for there is no 
doubt but what insanity and crime are 
largely due to wrong kinds of food. 

“Sir James was dead against vege- 
tarianism. He refuted the argument 
so often used by vegetarians of Ja- 
pan’s rise to greatness on a vegetarian 
diet, by pointing out that, coincident 
with the rise of the Japanese, there 
has been a vast increase in the use ot 
animal food by them. He says: “The 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is now typi- 
fied by the popularity of beefsteak 
with mustard and Worcestershire 
sauce. The craving for animal food 
has’ largely contributed to the ad- 
vance of civilization. 

“Vegetarian proteid is always poor 
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in proportion to the bulk of food 
eaten, difficult of absorption, and prob- 
ably, from a nutritive point of view, 
of irferior constitution.” 

The chemists of the present time all 
find that in various vegetable prod- 
ucts the percentage of proteid is great- 
er than that. of beef, and the proteid 
in vegetable matter is far better than 
that in the flesh of animals. The pro- 
teid of animals is in the albuminous 
food. It is the absorption of albumi- 


nous elements in the blood that causes 
uric acid, that blocks up the capillary 
vessels and produces diseases. 

Dr. A. Haig, of London, has clearly 
proved in his own experience and in 
his uric-acid free diet, the truth of this 
statement. As soon as the animal 
dies, the putrid microbe takes posses- 
sion of their bodies and does not stop 
until they return to the original ele- 
ments from which they originated. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNcLE Jor. 


No. 677.—John- and Edward Ma- 
honey, New York.—These little chil- 
dren are twins, and in their physiog- 
nomical appearance they present fair 
complexions, light brown hair, and 
brown eyes. They were about eigh- 
teen months old in the accompanying 
picture. 

The one on the left is John. He is 
the younger, and possesses more of 
the Vital Temperament than his 
brother. He will be sturdy, genial, 
and much like his mother in disposi- 
tion and looks. He will need to culti- 
vate his perceptive mind, for he is too 
apt to run along without looking 
where he is going, in his eagerness to 
get to his destination. He will hit 
his forehead against the corner of the 
table, or the mantel shelf, when he is 
running through the room to get what 
he is after, and he will fall down in 
the street over an irregular part of 


the sidewalk, if he does not look out, 
and cultivate his organ of Weight, 
and his Perceptive Faculties as a 
whole. 


He is a little boy who has a good 
many questions to ask, and he will 
find many opportunities to ask them. 
It would be well to educate him to 
look up things for himself, and then 
he will remember them so much bet- 
ter. 


He is a very loving boy, and even 
when he is naughty people will not be 
able to help loving him just the same, 
for he has a way of appealing to oth- 
ers in a sympathetic, friendly manner. 


As a man among men, he will prob- 
ably take to public speaking, when he 
will wield an audience and control 
their interest by his geniality and per- 
sonal magnetism. If he tells a 
story at any time, people will stop and 
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listen to what he has to say, because 
he will put his personal feelings into 
the episode. 

He will be impulsively generous, 
and want to share things with his 
brother, and will take a good deal of 
pleasure _in making other people hap- 
py- Being generous himself, he will 
think that other people should be 
equally so, and therefore will expect 
to have a share of what his brother 
has given to him. 

He has energy of mind, and will 
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He will not need pushing on so 
much as his brother, for he will take 
quite a deep interest in things as they 
develop around him, and will make 
good use of his opportunities. 

His Human Nature and Benevo- 
lence are strongly developed, even at 
eighteen months of age, and he will 
show quite an insight into character, 
and an interest in predicting what oth- 
ers are likely to do or say. Thus if 
he develops. his perceptive mind so 
that he can successfully study Anat- 





NO. 677—JOHN AND EDWARD MAHONEY, NEW YORK. 


work enthusiastically to finish what he 
takes in hand to do. He will express 
his ideas rather spontaneously, and 
will not always stop to think how his 
words will sound to others. But he is 
well meaning, and will show not a 
little enterprise and whole-souledness 
of character. 

He is quite comparative, and his 
mother should take an interest in 
keeping a record, from month to 
month, of his and his brother’s de- 
velopment, for they are quite different 
from each other. ; 


omy and Physiology, he will make a 
good Physician, as his Vital Temper- 
ament, his intuitive judgment, his 
keen sympathies and friendly disposi- 
tion will enable him to make friends 
wherever he is, and also enable him 
to get in touch with people in his daily 
practice. 

If he goes into business, he should 
have control of a store where he can 
produce things that will be wanted by 
all classes of people; therefore a large 
Department store would appeal to him, 
or a candy store, where the children 
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would come round and put down their 

ies, and in this work he would 

ve a chance to give some away, and 

bring out the smiles on-the children’s 
faces. 

Edward, the little boy on the right, 
is the older by about an hour, but he 
looks considerably older than his 
brother. He has more of the Mental 
than the Vital Temperament; hence 
he will need considerable care and 
thought devoted to him in developing 
his body. His brain will always be 
too active for his bodily strength, and 
he must be encouraged to play out of 
doors and sleep where there is plenty 
of air, so that he can constantly 
breathe in oxygen, and in this way 
nourish his whole system. 

With his Mental Temperament, he 
will be more nervous, susceptible and 
intense than his brother, and he must 
be somewhat held in check rather than 
pushed forward with his lessons. He 
must have short hours of study when 
he begins to go to school; otherwise 
he will break down just at the time 
when he needs all his vitality. 

He is a thoughtful little chap, and 
will be more serious than ‘his brother 
in making his wants known and in 
considering the wants of others. It 
would be well for him to take things 
in a more jocular way, and have as 
much fun as possible, especially when 
he is disappointed, or has failed in any 
part of his work. 

He will take rather old-fashioned 
views of things, and will talk with 
older persons as though he knew all 
about a subject, and people will often 
be surprised at the mature way in 
which he talks. 

He has more of the perceptive mind 
than his brother, and will always be 
saying to him: “Take care, look out, 
see where you are going.” He will 
hesitate before beginning anything 
new until he has planned it out. His 
Causality is quite a feature with him, 
and he will be quite a philosopher and 


inclined to reason things out for him- 
self if his questions are not answered. 

He has rather an absorbing brain 
for his body, and it will be necessary 
for him to have more rest than his 
brother, both at night and in the mid- 
dle of the day. This must be insisted 
upon, or he will grow up too highly 
sensitive and nervous. He has always 
something to think about, and will 
make suggestions to his brother and 
his older sister as though he were sev- 
eral years older than he is. 

He appears to be quite artistic, and 
could take up some form of art work, 
such as modeling heads, or drawing 
people and animals, or sketching them 
in black and white for newspaper 
work. 

On account of his health, he must 
be carefully fed, and be given those 
kinds of food that will nourish rather 
than simply be pleasing to his palate. 
Such a lad as he is does not often like 
oatmeal porridge or cereals, but milk 
and porridge would be good for him 
to build up upon; hence he must be 
encouraged to take both. 4 

He needs to have special attention 
given to him in regard to exercise, for 
he has not the vitality that his brother 
possesses, and must cultivate what he 
has so as to make the most of it. 

He is quite ingenious, and he will 
probably use his ingenuity with his 
pen to write, rather than be inclined 
to go into any mechanical work. 

His head is broad at the base, and 
he will often be inclined to work be- 
yond his strength if he is not held in 
check. 

Though the brothers are twins, they 
are not alike, but are rather comple- 
mentary to each other, each having 
an individuality of his own, the one 
having the Vital, the other the Men- 
tal Temperament; the one being im- 
pulsive, generous-hearted and mag- 
netic, the other being thoughtful, 
studious and reasoning in his tendency 
of mind. 
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BRAINS AND ENERGY. 
FOR BOYS. 

Two college students, both born in 
1807, whose achievements in science 
and letters are among the glories of 
America, did not stumble on success. 
Louis Agassiz was an undergraduate, 
a poor Swiss preacher’s son, when he 
wrote down this resolve: 

Here is my aim and the means by 
which I -propose to carry it out. I 
wish it may be said of Louis Agassiz 
that he was the first naturalist of his 
time, a good citizen and a good son, 
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beloved of those who knew him. I 
feel within myself the strength of the 
whole generation to work toward this 
end, and I will reach it if the means 
are not wanting. 

Henry W. Longfellow was not 
eighteen years old when he wrote 
home to his father from his country 
college in Maine: 

I most eagerly aspire after future 
eminence in literature. Nature has 
given me a very strong predilection 
for literary pursuits—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Field Notes. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and 
phrenologist, of the Fowler Institute, 
London, gives special attention to 
the instruction of students in Phre- 
nology, by class work as well as 
through the mail. The graduates of 
the Institute meet once a month, and 
have. debates on various topics of 
phrenological interest. Mr. Elliott 
lectures in and around London be- 
fore Literary Societies. Literature 
on Phrenology and Health subjects 
can be obtained from L. N. Fowler & 
Co., 4 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London. 

As the result of the mid-summer 
examinations held at the above In- 
stitute, July 29th, 1908, the following 
were successful in receiving a di- 
ploma and certificate: 

Diplomas: Mr. A. Luck, Mr. F. 
Pennifold. 

Certificates: Mr. H. Biffs, M.A., 
Miss Ella Hayden, Mr. A. Stanton, 
Madame Eliane. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, INCOR- 
PORATED. 


The Autumn Session of the above 
named Society opened in September. 


The first lecture of the season was 
given by B. Hollander, M.D., on Oct. 
13th. The program for the Session 
includes lectures by Dr. C. W. With- 
inshaw, Mr. James Webb, and Mr. 
J. B. Eland. 

OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 

The third annual convention of 
the State Phrenological Society of 
Ohio held a two-day meeting at Bow- 
erston, O., on Oct. 15th and 16th. 
This was the largest gathering of the 
profession in that State. Bowerston 
is the home of Prof. Tope, of the 
Phrenological Era. 

A full report of the meeting will 
appear in the December number. 

Charles A. Bylund is located at 
White Rock, S. D. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald has been lec- 
turing in and around Chicago, before 
different Business Societies. 

V. F. Cooper has ordered two hun- 
dred Wells Charts, from Payette, 
Idaho. 

H. W. Smith has been lecturing at 
Sabeth, and at Effingham, Atchison 
Co., Kansas. 

C.. J. Stewart writes us from Beck- 
ley, W. Va., ordering a second hun- 
dred Charts, and says that he is do- 
ing well and making many converts to 
Phrenology. 
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._,_ nrenology and the Scriptures. 
A i before The American Phrenological Society. 
© Bi Clinton Hall, N.Y. 1891 

By Rev. JOHN PIERPONT 


One of the most formidable obsta- 
cles which the science of Phrenology 
has to encounter is the opinion, or 
rather the fear, affecting more or less 
extensively the public mind, that its 
doctrines are antagonistic to those of 
Jesus Christ; and, so long as this 
feeling exists, especially in the mind 
of the serious and religious portion of 
the community, it must necessarily 
tend to close the eyes and the ears of 
all, who partake of it, against the 
proofs adduced in support of the sci- 
ence, which it is the object of this So- 
ciety to illustrate and establish. 

I have, therefore, thought that I 
could not employ the hour appro- 
priated to this evening’s lecture to bet- 
ter advantage, both to Phrenology and 
Christianity, than in an attempt to 
show that, in their respective doc- 
trines, as they have been apprehended 
and approved by our own minds, there 
is not the incompatibility that has been 
supposed, between the doctrines of 
the phrenologists and those of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles; but that, on 
the contrary, they not only co-exist, 
as independent truths, but are mutual 
supporters and friends, each helping 
to illustrate, explain, and prove the 


other; and thus directly contributing. 


to the advancement of the moral, the 
highest interests of man, and conse- 
quently to the glory of that Being, 
whom Phrenology, not less than all 
the other sciences, recognizes as. the 
Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse, and whom the Gospel recog- 
nizes as “the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Not attempting, therefore, to go 
into an examination of the evidences 
of either Christianity. or Phrenology 
—which would furnish matter, not 
for one discourse, but for more than 


one volume—not attempting again to 
refute the oft-refuted objections to 
Phrenology, urged upon the ground 
that it is hostile to Christianity; but, 
assuming both to be true, I shall en- 
deavor, by a brief comparison of par- 
ticular points, to show the beautiful 
harmony that exists between the two, 
and the illustration and support which 
each derives from the other; and this 
I hope to do, not merely for the sake 
of showing that harmony, or for the 
sake of the service done to Phrenol- 
ogy by showing it, but also for the 
sake of the occasion which, in show- 
ing it, will be taken, to correct some 
popular errors, in relation to the men- 
tal faculties and the doctrines of the 
Christian Scriptures. 

And here let me remark, that even 
if I succeed in doing, in this behalf, all 
that I can hope to accomplish, I shall, 
in so doing, pay but a small install- 
ment of the debt, which I feel that, as 
a minister of the Gospel, I owe to the 
science of Phrenology, and to the 
teachers of that science, who have so 
long and so faithfully labored to dif- 
fuse and defend it, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

We open the Scriptures, and a 
proposition like this meets our eye: 
“The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they 
are foolish unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” On. reading a. sen- 
tence like this, the question arises, 
What is the natural man, but a man 
in harmony with, or according to, his 
nature; i. e., the natural faculties, 
qualities, sentiments, or powers with 
which the Author of his nature has 
endowed him, and all of which, united, 
make the being that we call man? Are 
we then, to understand, from the 
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proposition before us, that man, ac- 
cording to the nature given him by 
his Creator, is incapable of receiving, 
or understanding the spiritual truths 
which the same Creator has revealed 
to him?—that the Author of our na- 
ture has given us a revelation which 
the faculties of our nature cannot 
comprehend? Who can believe that 
such a proposition is the statement of 
a truth? On recurring to the original 
language, however, we see that the 
apostle does not say this of the nat- 
ural man, but of the animal man; 
and, instantly, it is seen to be at once 
plain, and true; for, as an animal, 
endued merely with the animal pro- 
pensities, man can no more appre- 
hend spiritual or moral truths than 
can any other animal. The revela- 
tions of the Gospel were, and are, 
made or addressed, not to the ani- 
mal, but to the moral, the spiritual 
nature of man; which, however, is as 
natural to man, as essential to his na- 
ture, as man, as are his animal pro- 
pensities or powers. Phrenology fur- 
nishes the key that instantly lays 
open passages like this. 

Again, we read, “That was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.”* Here again, through the 
ignorance or infidelity of the authors 
of the common version of the Scrip- 
_ tures, we are told that which is nat- 
ural is first, and that which is spirit- 
ual afterward; plainly implying that 
the spiritual, or moral, in man, is not 
natural to him—not according to the 
nature that his Maker has given him. 
Now Phrenology teaches us that the 
moral faculties, or spiritual powers, 
of man are as natural to him as his in- 
tellectual or even his animal—nay, 
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that these are the highest faculties of 
his nature. And when we look at the 
original language of the apostle, we 
see that he says, “That was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is 
animal, and afterward that which is 
spiritual ;’—a proposition that har- 
monizes perfectly with the doctrines 
of Phrenology, and with our own ob- 
servation and experience; that the 
animal, in man, is developed before 
the moral; and this, whether we re- 
gard man as an individual, or as a 
race. For what, but an animal, is 
man when first he opens his eyes to 
the light of heaven? How long after 
this is it that his eyes are opened to 
the light of moral truth! How long 
before he feels the force of moral 
obligation, before he sees “the excel- 
lent glory” of virtue, or even “the 
beauty of holiness.” 


And if, from contemplating the in- 
dividual, we turn our regards toward 
the race, what, in the infancy of the 
race, was man, in respect to moral 
culture or development? We know, 
indeed, that painting has done some- 
thing, and poetry still more, to beau- 
tify the first of men in the eyes of 
his children. And if from all these 
efforts of art and genius, we are to 
understand nothing more than that 
our first parents were perfect speci- 
mens of the race, merely in respect to 
animal strength and beauty, we see 
no good reason to doubt their repre- 
sentations, or that the lower animals 
that inhabited Eden, might have seen 
in 


“Adam, the goodliest man of men 
since formed. 
The fairest of her daughters Eve.” 


Extract from the New Edition of 
“PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES” 
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Greater love hath no man than this, than @ man lay down his life for his 


friends. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND YOUR 
CHILD. 

A short time ago we mentioned the 
work that was to be undertaken by 
Dr. Leon Landone, the distinguished 
Californian scientist of Los Angeles, 
who is going to make experiments on 
a hundred children selected from 
many thousands, with the object of 
accomplishing, with the human race, 
results as important as the achieve- 
ments of Luther Burbank in the plant 
and vegetable kingdom. 

Dr. Landone’s chief object in mak- 
ing his experiments is to find the best 
methods by which he can develop his 
material into the most perfect chil- 
dren. He believes he will have a 
good deal of practical information to 
give fathers and mothers in under- 
standing, guiding and training their 
children. 

In making his observations upon 


John xv., 13. 


an all-round child, he says that he 
must know the elements of his ideal 
first, and then, he continues, he must 
know that the child has an evenly 
rounded head. This is practical 
Phrenology, for phrenologists are 
aiming to encourage persons to so cul- 
tivate their mental faculties that they 
may produce a perfect character and 
an all-round developed head. 

But phrenologists believe that it is 
not enough to know that a child has 
an evenly rounded head, or an un- 
evenly rounded head ; they must know 
how to develop the functions of each 
part of the head, so that the culture 
may continue in the right way, for we 
do not stand still, we either progress 
or retrograde, and the Science of the 
Mind helps us to realize what we must 
do to perfect our talents and disposi- 
tion. 

The Doctor believes that under- 
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developed brain centers mean an un- 
balanced condition of the mind func- 
tioning. “As well expect a four- 
cylinder engine,” he says, “to work 
perfectly when repaired by replacing 
the old pistons of uniform size with 
new ones, some altogether too large, 
and others entirely too small, as to 
expect a mind to express itself per- 
fectly through an organism with some 
centers proportionately over-devel- 
oped, and others proportionately un- 
der-developed.” 

We are glad that the Doctor goes 
so far in recognizing the proportions 
of under-developed and over-devel- 


oped brain centers, which mean an un-— 


balanced condition of the mind func- 
tioning. 

We are also gratified to find that in 
his observational work he determines 
whether or not the child has a well 
rounded head, and that he pays no 
attention to “bumps,” as no scientific 
phrenologist believes in “bumps.” But, 
singularly enough, he believes that 
brain structure within can be easily 
changed by functioning the related 
muscles. To a certain extent, muscu- 
lar activity indicates a correspond- 
ence of the functions. of the brain. 
But we would say, why depend upon 
the muscles alone, why not also -be 
guided by the relative proportions of 
‘the head which correspond with the 
‘ -physiognomy.of the face and the mus- 
‘cularity of the neck? 

Dr. Landone says: “The muscles of 
the face and neck usually more com- 
‘pletely indicate the type of brain and 
-quality of. the functioning than’ any 
other group of tissues in the body.” 
‘True, but as-we have said, the shape 
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(the height, length and breadth) of 
the head indicates the activity of the 
various functions of the brain. 

Another interesting phase of ex- 
periment that the Doctor believes nec- 
essary for his work, is in grouping 
the face into four classes. He says: 
“There is the long, narrow face; the 
pointed and sharp face; the round, 
well filled out face; and the square 
face.” He explains the functions of 
each of these faces, and if he will 
only make his observations from the 
head, he will see that the face in every 
inStance correlates with the head, and 
therefore his observations made from 
‘the muscles will correspond and har- 
monize with the known functions of 
the various proportions of the head, 
whether he works on this basis or not. 
But the proportions of the head will 
give him a cue as to what he may ex- 
pect from further measurements of 
the face and neck. 

We shall look forward with pleas- 
ure to future developments of this 
wonderful investigator of the human 
form. 





WHAT. :.ALCOHOL - DOES TO 
THE BRAIN. 

An. interesting article appeared. re- 
cently in the New York World under 
the above title. The observations 
were made by Dr. Ira Van Giesen in 
his New York office, and he tells how 
excessive’ drinking. burns out the 
“fuses” of the body, smashes the: mo- 
tor centers of the brain, producing 


-premature old age and insanity, leav- 
-ing “mind ashes”. in its path of ruin. 


“The first symptom of alcoholic in- 


‘Sanity,” he-says, “is a dulling of -the 
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sense of obligation. When you drink, 
you are not getting up more steam by 
feeding the fire; you are burning the 
fire out under forced draught. 

“The ‘alcoholic’ is a man who is 
discounting nature’s promissory notes 
at a ruinous percentage. When a 
drinking man finds that he procrasti- 
nates in the performance of small du- 
ties, such as answering letters, or tell- 
ing small lies because they are easier 
than the truth, or that he promises 


readily and fulfills tardily or not at 
all, insanity is spinning her web about 
his brain.” 

The more we study the brain the 
more we realize that alcohol acts as a 
whip in the wrong direction, first by 
exciting, then by depressing the action 
of the faculties. It acts first upon the 
conscience, the will, and the reason; 
then the emotional faculties have more 
sway, and the judgment is lessened, 


and the will power becomes weakened. . 


New Subscribers. 


No. 862.—H. J., Mayne Island, B. 
C., Can.—The photographs of this 
gentleman indicate that he ought to 
be a man of leisure, for he makes a 
better appearance as a man to superin- 
tend others than one to get down to 
hard work himself. His fore brain 
is the best part of his head, and we 
do not think that he has come up to 
his inheritance even in this depart- 
ment of his character. The indica- 
tions are that he has thrown away 
some opportunities, and that he is 
weak in his digestive power through 
not knowing how to make the most of 
his capabilities and his physical in- 
heritance. He has a greater lack of 
Self-Esteem than Firmness, and 
through the lack in the crown of his 
head he has let himself down, instead 
of holding his own and using his priv- 
ileges. He could become quite a flu- 
ent speaker if he gave his attention to 
public work, and a professional ca- 
reer would suit him better than a busi- 
ness life. He hates to grind at any 
occupation, hour after hour, and day 
after day, and cannot understand how 
some men can keep at it so long. His 
head is not broad enough to engage 
in an active business, but he should oe 


a figure-head in some company which 
does not entail many arduous duties. 
Or he could do very well as an army 
man in times of peace, where he 
would have a passive rather than an 
active influence. He has good percep- 
tive faculties, and is a keen observer 
of general objects, which should 
make him a scientific man. 

No. 863.—H. F., Seattle, Wash.— 
The photographs of this gentleman in- 
dicate that he has a fair intellect, par- 
ticularly of a practical kind. Hence 
he likes to have everything demon- 
strated to him from A to Z, and does 
not sit down to philosophise over his 
work as much as some do, but is 
around and about where he can see 
what is going on. He would make 
a good overseer, but not a severe dis- 
ciplinarian, as his Combativeness and 
Self-Esteem are not as large as his 
Individuality and Order. He can be 
firm, and is reliable, but he is not as 
aggressive as he might be for his own 
interests. He is rather cautious, and 
dwells a little too much upon what he 
fears is going to happen, and does not 
always take into account that some 
things turn out better than they ap- 
pear on the surface. He is a good 
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judge of human nature, but allows 
is sympathies to bias his decisions, 
and men may sometimes think that 
he lacks intuition because he does not 
always act up to his understanding of 
a person, and allows others to some- 
times take undue advantage of his 
good nature. Our advice to him is to 
pull himself together in such a way as 
to make the most of circumstances. 
No. 864.—M. E. D.—The photo- 
graphs of this lady indicate that she 
is capable of doing many kinds of 
work if she were to put forth the ef- 
fort and bring her mind to think so. 
For instance, she could teach school 
and could succeed very well in influ- 
encing the children in her charge. She 
could also take a position as house- 
keeper in a large family where she 
would have a good deal to think of 
and plan out. She could also suc- 
ceed in artistic sewing, or in planning 
out gowns for people, either by de- 
signing them herself, or by giving ad- 
vice to others as to what they should 
use. She would make a very good 
Secretary for someone who wanted 
a steady, reliable person to look after 
their private affairs; or she could 
make a very good reader for an in- 
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valid, and could nurse the sick with 
more than ordinary success. She 
may not hold a diploma for a posi- 
tion as Trained Nurse, as she has not 
needed to earn her own living, nor 
perhaps thought of such a vocation, 
but she could succeed very well in this 
line of work if she were to take it 
up, as an emergency nurse. 

G. F. B., Port Elizabeth, has an 
aspiring mind, is very ambitious and 
desirous of making the most of his 
abilities. He has a very active men- 
tality and is well adapted for a busi- 
ness in which prompt perception, fore- 
sight and critical acumen are re- 
quired. He takes a lively interest in 
his surroundings, and is wide-awake 
and self-reliant; in character he is 
more positive than negative, and by 


persistent effort he will meet with 


success, for he is resourceful and at- 
tentive to details. He is well en- 
dowed with intellect and is particu- 
larly interested in intellectual studies. 
With so much sagacity and intuitive 
perception he would make a good 
phrenologist. He will be appreciated 
by his friends, for he is unselfish and 
his strong sympathies make him a 
very generous companion. 


Correspondents. 


M. M.—The complexion of those 
who are exquisitely fair, pure and 
delicate, indicates the Mental Tem- 
perament, and generally such a per- 
son has large Causality, Comparison 
and Human Nature, also large Benev- 
olence and Friendship. 

. C. S. H.—tThe Irish beauty is of 
the Vital Temperament type; hence 
the round, oval features, blue eyes, 


your hand shakes. 


auburn hair, and smiling face. 

O. S., New York.—The cause of 
your being unable to write properly 
is, no doubt, owing to the fact that 
Your nerves are 
weak, and they need strengthening be- 
fore you can hope to write well. Avoid 
stimulating food and drink, and take 
a regular amount of exercise daily in 
the open air. 
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Opening Exercises of the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 


The forty-sixth session of the 
American Institute, chartered April 
20, 1866, by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, opened on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 2nd, 1908. 
There was a large audience present 
which was highly appreciative. 

In our last issue a short summary 
was given of the details of the meet- 
ing; in the present number we wish 
to give some points of the speeches. 

In opening the meeting, the Rev. 
Thos. A. Hyde, A.M., B.D., Presi- 
dent of the Institute, said in part, that 
he was happy to greet the members 
and friends that evening and to ex- 
plain to them the object of the Insti- 
tute, which was to make a study of 
mankind, and “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” 

It was necessary, he thought, to 
have a plan in view when educating 
the young, for unless this was the case 
much valuable time might be wasted. 
He asked what a young man went to 
college for. In the olden days, he 
said, the theories of education were 
deplorable, but during the twentieth 
century educators had been striving 
to enforce a more practical basis. 

Mr. Hyde explained that there was 
only one science that knew how to 
educate a child correctly, and that 
was—Phrenology. This was, in fact, 
the only science that unfolded the ele- 
ments of the mind. If all children, he 
said, were educated according to 
Phrenology, the faces of the pupils 
would be lighted up with inspiration. 

In New York — was more fo 
tention given to political meetings 
savage athletics than almost anything 
else, while not enough attention was 
given to the cultivation of the intel- 
ect. 


If it was true that the brain was 
worth educating, then all the facul- 
ties of the mind must be developed. 
Thus Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, as well as the Reasoning Pow- 
ers, should be’ called out, and the 
whole mind should have a chance to 
grow so that all talent could manifest 
itself, and the men who loved Art, 
Literature, or the Sciences, would be 
able to gratify their desires and ambi- 
tions. 

The foundation of the brain, Mr. 
Hyde said, was in Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, while Faith, Hope 
and Charity——or Spirituality, Hope 
and Benevolence, were the crowning 
elements. Poets possessed Ideality 
and Sublimity, and these faculties 
lifted men upward and gave them su- 
perior imagination. 

In conclusion he said, that if this 
century was to do its duty, then this 
Science of Phrenology would con- 
tinue to be uplifted. He believed in 
universality, inasmuch as all the fac- 
ulties were good, and he believed in 
educating them up to the highest 
standard; then, and not until then, 
would men know the usefulness of the 
Science. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, Vice-Presi- 
dent, followed with an address on 
“The Greatest Science in the World.” 
She mentioned that some years ago a 
great writer wrote a great book, 
which had been translated into nearly: 
every language, and which treated 
upon a subject in which everyone was 
interested. The book was called “The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” In it 
the writer spoke of the Philosophy: 
and Analytic ents of Paul on 


the Question of Love, ‘and said that ‘it’ 
was a compound thing composed. of: 
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nine attributes, which he compared to 





a beam of light that the scientist takes _ 


and passes through a chrystal prism, 
and when it comes out on the other 
side of the prism it is broken up into 
all the colors of the rainbow. 

Thus she said that the Spectrum of 
Love could be compared to the Spec- 
trum of Phrenology, the subject of 
her remarks that evening. 

Phrenology was, she believed, the 
greatest science in the world, because 
it was like the Spectrum of Love and 
was broken up in many parts,—name- 
ly, forty-three faculties. 

She once heard a lecture on “The 
Strongest Man in the World.” The 
speaker, the Rev. C. F. Aked, men- 
tioned many strong men,—like Crom- 


- well, Bunyon, and Roosevelt, but the 


prime object of the lecturer was to 
present to his hearers the thought that 
the strongest man in the world was 
the man who gave the world ideas. 
This was Miss Fowler’s object in 
speaking of Phrenology as the “Great- 
est Science in the World,” for it 
gave one ideas, and ideas were what 
people wanted. 

Apropos of this thought, a mother 
had read her a letter from her son 
the day previous, in which he said: 
“Mother, I like to hear from you bet- 
ter than from anyone else, because 
you give me ideas, while the others 
only give me news.” He was a col- 
lege graduate, a fine young man, and 
knew the value of his mother’s ideas 
because they helped him. This, Miss 
Fowler said, was just what Phrenol- 


‘ogy was doing, namely, presenting 


people with ideas as to how to live 

an ideal life. . 

’ She then referred to an article in 
the Educational Review, on “Selec- 
tive Education,” by Dr. E. Bostwick, 
of the New York Public Library, who 
said: “There is a place for every man 
in the world, and it is the educator’s 

lace to see that he reaches it, if not 
by formative, then by selective proc- 
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esses.” Dr. Bostwick went on to tell 
of one young man who studied Medi- 
cine, but gave it up on finding that he 
was not adapted to it. Phrenology, 


- Miss Fowler said, could have pointed 


out that fact to the young man before 
he began the study, and thus have 
prevented him from wasting valuable 
time. Another young man, the Doc- 
tor said, entered a Business College; 
but he had no head for figures, and so 
failed to get his diploma. Phrenology, 
the speaker said, could have told him 
what subject to prepare for. The 
Doctor was of the opinion that if Li- 
braries were within the reach of all, 
a proper choice of a career could be 
made; but the speaker said that, bet- 
ter even than Libraries, Phrenology 
would be found to be the greatest 
help in the world to assist young men 
to select the right calling in life. 

Miss Fowler then spoke of what 
Prof. Parsons was doing in Boston, 
in connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
He had worked out a series of one 
hundred and fifty questions bearing 
upon the life, character and aims of a 
person, the answers to which were to 
act as an aid in selecting a proper ca- 
reer for the individual. Among other 
things, the outline of the head, and 
the balance of functions before, be- 
hind, and above the ears, were con- 
sidered in connection with the life rec- 
ord, and the physiognomy, manners, 
conversation and memory. All this, 
the speaker said, would take consider- 
able time, while in half an hour to 
an hour an expert Phrenologist could 
shape the destiny and decide as to 
the qualities most favorable for a 
person to develop, and thus save time 
as well as expense. 

Miss Fowler told of a father who 
had brought his son to her from out 
West particularly to know what call- 
ing to select for him, and what col- 
lege to send him to; also of a mother 
from Connecticut who had just 
brought in her daughter to find out 
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how to train her so as to utilize her 
best talents, and to what schools to 
send her. She also said that she had 
just heard of a very successful result 
of phrenological advice in the case of 
a young man twenty-five years of age, 
who, at the age of twelve, had been 
brought to her for examination, and 
was now successfully and happily set- 
tled in the profession suggested to 
him, though he first tried business, 
then banking, but did not like or suc- 
ceed in either. 

The speaker said she had often been 
asked to decide on the characteristics 
of ministers (very often from photo- 
graphs), or those who would make 
suitable Trustees of Churches, Guar- 
dians for minors, Governesses, Busi- 
ness Managers, or Bank Clerks. She 
therefore thought she was justified in 
calling the Science of Mind the 
“Greatest Science in the World.” 

As Phrenology had to do with 
character, she would close with Ed- 
ward W. Benson’s well-known lines, 
on 


CHARACTER. 


Daily deed and daily thought, 
Slowly into habit wrought, 
Raise that temple, base or fair, 
Which men call our Character. 
Build it nobly, build it well; 
In that temple God may dwell! 


The Chairman then introduced Dr. 
Charles Wesley Brandenburg, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Hygiene at 
the Eclectic Medical College, City of 
New York. 

Dr. Brandenburg said in part, that 
he was always pleased to meet and 
welcome the incoming members of 
the new class. For more than twenty 
years it had been his pleasure to be 

resent at the Opening and Closing 
xercises of the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 

It was, he said, a good and inspir- 


ing thought for him to contemplate 
that he graduated from this Institute 
many years ago, and to reflect upon 
the great benefit he received from its 
instructors. The work of the foun- 
ders and the former teachers, and the 
efforts of the present faculty, he said, 
breathed the promise and confident 
hope that their mission as an Institute 
of learning—the only one of its kind 
in the world—was forever and al- 
ways. 

In his department, Phreno-Hygiene, 
he would endeavor by his lectures to 
the students, to transfer the knowl- 
edge he received and retained from 
the living lips and voices, while he sat 
beneath the oratorical fountains of 
Beecher, Fowler, Wells, Capen, Bu- 
chanan, and Sizer. What he had 
learned by personal contact with these 
wise and great men, and the good and 
noble woman,—Mrs. Wells; what he 
had garnered by his industrious study 
and experience in Medicine, which he 
had woven into a wonderful and use- 
ful Phreno-Hygienic pattern, he 
would, during the session, give to the 
students fully and freely, as his many 
teachers had so generously given 
knowledge to him. This knowledge, 
he said, was to be held as a trust to 
be distributed to others. They might 
gather whatever their talents would 
receive. 

The Doctor continued, that if he 
were to be asked to select a text for 
his salutation, he would respectfully 
refer them to the biblical parable of 
the ten talents. 

The talents, the mental endow- 
ments, the activity of the character, 
were represented by the numerous 
faculties of the Human Brain. We 


‘could estimate character correctly, he 


said, but to count the future possible 
achievements of the human brain, 
could be likened to the astronomer 
who attempted to fathom the glitter- 
ing worlds, whose stars were beyond 
his mental grasp.. 
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If the talent of Memory were large 
and active in a person, that one would 
be able to gain much knowledge, and 
that would make him proud of his 
learning. The same co-operative law 
applied to all brain centers. 

If the organs of Cautiousness and 
Conscientiousness were small, and 
animal force large, the person would 
be in the same trouble as the indi- 
vidual with the one talent referred to 
in Bible history. Here the Doctor 
apologized to the President, the Rev. 
Mr. Hyde, for intruding on his the- 
ological unds, and continued, that 
this much we might learn from the 
parable of the ten talents: “Jt ts what 
1s within the man’s skull-cap, and not 
the material things which surround 
him, that determines whether or not 
he is a model of social energy, virtue, 
and intellectuality, which is success.” 

The Doctor said that the brain 
moulds the skull, and it is this natural 
law, a fact, that astounds us. 

If we made an intelligent objective 
survey of the skull, we would be led 
to an interesting psychological inven- 
tory of the activities within. 

Lastly, he wished to remind the 
students that the New Education they 
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were then beginning did not end with 
the closing exercises of the Institute. 
After their first lecture of the course, 
they would be committed to the 
Phrenological realm -for life. The 
knowledge that they acquired would 
fascinate their brains and enthrall 
their minds. 

They would be astonished, he said, 
at the undiscovered talents lying dor- 
mant or unused in their own brains. 

“We of the faculty,” the Doctor 
said, “are only senior students, and 
we shall reach out to help you over 
the difficult problems of Character 
Study.” 

He concluded by saying: “The 
study of the Human Brain, when 
properly appreciated, is life’s greatest 
pleasure.” 

Dr. F. Constantine McGuire then 
addressed the audience on his special 
theme, namely: “Physical Culture as 
an Aid to Phrenology.” 

After the announcements had been 
made by the Secretary, Mr. M. H. 
Piercy, and votes of thanks given to 
the artists who had so greatly added 
to the evening’s enjoyment, the meet- 
ing was brought to a close, and much 
handshaking followed. 


Personal Note. 


We are often asked to recommend 
thoroughly reliable business men, and 
we have on our books at present a 
Credit and Confidential Man, aged 
thirty-one, for whom we can thor- 


oughly vouch. He has had a good. 


general and special education, is mar- 
ried, and has had experience in taking 
the initiative, and is capable of han- 
dling any business matter in a diplo- 
matic manner. Address 24 East 22nd 
St., New York City, care PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. 


Such a man as we now recommend 
would make a valuable addition to 
any business requiring expert knowl- 
edge and experience. We feel he 
cannot fail to have more answers to 
this announcement than he will be 
able to fill were he to try to satisfy 
the demands of each during the next 
twenty-five years. He. is reliable, ac- 
tive, energetic, conscientious, and has 
remarkable endurance, as well as abil- 
ity to look into a business and 
straighten out its field of action. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The “Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—Contains a sketch of Prof. 
William McLuen, of Perry, Iowa, by 
the Editor; also an interesting article 
on “Inhabitiveness, or Love of Home 
and Country—Its Influence on Char- 
acter,” by Prof. George Markley. 
“Presidential Characters” is the title 
of an illustrated article describing the 
characteristics of the present presi- 
dential candidates and some of our 
former Presidents. The October 
number also contains a programme of 
the Third Annual Convention of the 
State Phrenological Society of Ohio, 
to be held at Bowerston. 
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The “American Review of Re- 
views,” New York—The October 
number contains an article on “Tol- 
stoy at Eighty,” with several fine por- 
traits. There is also a short sketch of 
Miss Annie S. Peck, who has recently 
made a record in mountain-climbing. 
“Welfare Work’ on American Rail- 
roads,” by William Menkel, gives the 
reader an idea of what is being done 
for railroad employees in the United 
States. This magazine contains politi- 
cal news from all over the country, 
and is illustrated with the usual num- 
ber of portraits. 

The “Literary Digest,” New York, 
October 3.—Contains many good ar- 
ticles, among which are “John D, 
Rockefeller’s Defense,” “French and 
American Aviators,” and “Our For- 
ests on Fire,” in which the statement 


' is made that, according to the officials 


of the Forest Service, “a new navy of 
first-class battleships could be built 
for the sum lost during the past few 
weeks in the forest fires that have 
been blazing all along the northern 
half of the country from the pines of 
Maine to the redwoods of California.” 

The “Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright,” New York.—Contains many 
valuable hints, especially to those in- 
terested in the subject of Blacksmith- 
ing. There is also a Legal Depart- 
ment. The October number contains 
details of the construction of a milk 
wagon for general use, which is illus- 
trated with several diagrams. 




















“Power and Poise,” Cleveland, O. 
—The current number contains an ar- 
ticle on “The Theory and Philosophy 
of Drunkenness,” by Earle William 
Gage; another on “Christian Psychol- 
ogy—The Emmanuel Movement, and 
What Physicians, Editors and Other 
Writers are Saying About It”; while 
another is on “How the ‘Up-to-date’ 
Cartoon Man Works,” by Marion 
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Ghent English, all of which are inter- 
esting reading. 

The “Nautilus,” Holyoke, Mass.— 
The October number contains many 
interesting articles, among which are 
“Cosmic Energy,” by Julia Seton 
Sears; “Beauty in Relation to 
Growth,” by Anita T. Pickett; “Live 
Your Own Life,” by William E. 
Towne; and “Unlocking. Men’s Ener- 
gies,” by William James. ~- 


Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Philosophy of Numbers; 
Their Tone and Colors.” By Mrs. L. 
Dow Balliett. Published by the Au- 
thor, Atlantic City, N. J. Price, $1.50. 

This book has been written in re- 
sponse to the requests of those who 
are interested in the study of number 
vibrations. The requests have come 
from all parts of the world, asking 
for more of the simplified knowledge 
founded upon the one principle of 
unity,—that all things have but one 
source—and express in different 
forms the unity of the whole. The 
hidden strength or weakness of 
names, states, etc., as shown by the 
vowels, have been evolved through 
the philosophy of numbers. From 
this source many unwritten laws can 
be made plain. Pythagoras said: 
“The heavens and earth vibrate to the 
single numbers, or digits of numbers. 
Each single number, from 1 to 9, are 
digits. 

To find your own numbers, divide 
the alphabet into nine parts. To get 
a scientific cause for the expression of 
life, and to understand what has been 
taught us by Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and rates, we must realize 
that these philosophers were mystics. 
A mystic at that time, as at present, 
believed in the Oneness of All, that 


everything came from one source, 
that every separate thing was entirely 
dependent upon every other separate 
thing, yet all the separate things were 
joined in the Great Universal Chain 
of Infinite Lives. 

As many persons want to know how 
the vibration of numbers can be un- 
derstood and used, we would recom- 
mend this book, and “The Ancient 
Science of Numbers,” to such enquir- 
ers. 

Chapter XXIII explains the vibra- 
tions of numbers to States, and it is 
rather interesting, after having found 
one’s own name vibration, to know 
what States will harmonize with such 
vibration, so that a person can make 
a successful selection of locality to 
live -in. 

It is an interesting book of 147 
pages, and no doubt will receive a 
hearty reception. 

“A Text-book of Human Physi- 
ology.” By Albert P. Brubaker. 
Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $3.00. 

This is one of the best modern 
treatises on Physiology that we have 
had the pleasure of reviewing. The 
object of the book has been to pre- 
sent the more important facts of 
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Physiology in a form that will be 
helpful to students and to practition- 
ers of Medicine. Such facts have 
been. selected as will not only eluci- 
date the normal functions of the tis- 
sues and organs of the body, but 
which will be of assistance in under- 
standing their abnormal manifesta- 
tions as they present themselves in 
hospital and private work. The author 
has had twenty years’ active experi- 
ence in teaching, and therefore has 
been able to select facts that are thor- 
oughly useful, both to the profes- 
sional man and the layman. For those 
who have not had laboratory oppor- 
tunities, a brief account of some es- 
sential forms of apparatus, and the 
purposes for which they are in- 
tended, will be found in the appen- 
dix. 

The colored plates are very beauti- 
ful, as well as helpful. 

In Chapter XIX, the writer takes 
up the Central Organs of the Ner- 
vous System and their Nerves. Thus 
the Spinal Cord, the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum are finely treated upon. 

“The Magnet.” A Romance of the 
Battles of Modern Giants. By Alfred 
O. Crozier. Illustrated by Wallace 
Morgan. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 44 East 23rd St., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

To the student of modern financial 
methods and intricacies the above 
book will be deeply interesting as well 
as instructive. It is, indeed, as its 
sub-title states, “a battle of modern 
giants.” There is woven through the 
book a romance which is sweet: and 
wholesome. The ending is all that 
could be desired. The “Giant” vil- 
lain is led from wickedness into paths 
of peace and goodness by the influ- 
ence of a good woman and “a little 
child.” The moral of the book is that 
power and money obtained by crooked, 
selfish means, never bring happiness 
or prosperity. 

“Bliss and Blister; or, Studies in 
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Matrimonial Selection.” By Profes- 
sor M. Tope. Published by The 
Phrenological Era, Bowerston, Ohio. 
Price, 15 cents. 

This little pamphlet discusses the 
natural laws of marriage in rather a 
new and original way. It is a con- 
densed treatise on a very important 
subject, and contains some good ad- 
vice to young men and women, and 
some of the older people would not 
find it amiss to read its pages. So 
many people rush into matrimony 
only to find out their mistake when it 
is too late, that we recommend Mr. 
Tope’s booklet on this subject. 

“The New Life Theology.” By 
John Fair. Published by The Fair 
Publishing House, 3015 W. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $5.00. 

This volume is one of a series of 
four. A fine introduction has been 
written by the Rev. George Edward 
Faber, M.A. This book is the basis 
of the New Life Religion, the unity 
of the churches, and the only official 
text-book on the New Life Healing 
Movement, the re-establishment of 
the two-fold gospel on earth. 

The writer of the book is the leader 
of the New Life Movement, which is 
attracting world-wide attention, and 
possibly contains the most startling 
revelations of the twentieth century 
before which truths the world will ere 
long stand amazed. 

“How to Dress a Doll.” By Mary 
H. Morgan. Published. by Henry 
Altemus Co., 507 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the most useful and 
practical books for children that has 
been issued. It solves the difficulty 
that many children suffer from in 
making clothes for their dolls, and it 
will help many an older person to 
know. how to put not only dolls’ things 
together, but their own clothes as 
well. We advise all mothers to buy 
a copy, as there are so many practical 
hints in the book, with a latge num- 
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ber of illustrations to make the work 
of doll-dressing a pleasure instead of 
task. 


a 

“The Ancient Science of Num- 
bers.” By Luo Clement. Published 
by Roger Bros., 429 Sixth avenue, 
New York. Price, $1.20, net. 

The writer of this book informs us 
that the important truths embraced in 
the Science of Numbers are pre- 
sented concisely and lucidly in this 
work, and without the use of techni- 
cal or mystifying terms. To study 
the science, it will not be necessary for 
one to tax his credulity. There is 
nothing in its principles that will con- 
flict with any religious belief. Those 
who have learned the Law of the Let- 
ters are able to read the lives of oth- 
ers, even of complete strangers, de- 
scribing events, and depicting traits 
of character with more or less suc- 
cess, and with far greater facility 
than is shown by students of less ex- 
act systems of auguration. The 
writer tells us that there is a reason 
for everything, and that the ancient 
Science of Numbers gives one the 


key to every happening in life. It 


also gives one the power to antici- 
_ future events, and helps one to 
master of his own future. _ 
Some of the chapters of the book 
are as follows: The Science of Num- 
bers; The Letters and Numbers; The 
Triads and Their Effect; Fortunate 
and Unfortunate Days, Months and 
Years ; Perfect and Imperfect Names; 
The Corner-stone, Key-stone and 
Cap-stone; How to Remedy Defects; 
Colors and Cycles; The Key-notes of 
Musical Harmony in Life; The Law 
of the Letters; The Practical Appli- 
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cation of the Subject; and The Su- 
preme Test. 

The book is printed on hand-made 
paper, and consists of 130 pages. It 
is of such a size that it can easily be 
carried in one’s pocket, and is attrac- 
tively gotten up. 

“Manikin Chart of the Human Sys- 
tem.” Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is the finest little manikin 
chart that we have seen for the price. 
It is divided into five parts: (1) The 
Blood Vessels, Respiratory and Uri- 
nary Apparatus; (2) The Muscular 
System from the Front; (3) Skele- 
ton from the Front; (4) Skeleton 
from the Back; (5) Organs, Vessels 
and Nerves. It is a little treasure, 
and ought to be in the hands of every 
student of Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Circular Staircase. By Mary 
Roberts Rhinehart. 362 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, price $1.50. Publish- 
va Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 

nd. 

Aunt Ray Inness, the leading char- 
acter in this book, is the unmarried 
aunt of a brother and sister just out 
of college, and they persuade her to 
take a house in the country for the 
Summer. The mysterious crimes 
which take place in this house are 
committed by Mr. Armstrong, who 
looted the bank, of which he- was 
President, of several millions of se- 
curities, and these were hidden with- 
in the walls of this house. 

The book gets its title from the cir- 
cular staircase leading from one floor 
to another on which most of the mys- 
terious events occur. 





